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spicnous. The principal reasons are the transformation which
the electoral laws of the Diets have undergone in some of these
States and especially in South Germany, the wishes stimulated
by these measures that similar changes may be introduced in
Prussia, tad the negative attitude taken up by the Prussian
Government, in conjunction with the majority of the Diet,
regarding these wishes. The South German States, owing to
their electoral laws being modelled after the franchise of the
Imperial Diet, act to some extent as champions of political
progress, while Prussia, which holds fast to its three-class
franchise, is represented as a stronghold of unenlightened
reaction. Those circles, however, which identify themselves
with this calumny will do well to remember that they threaten
to deprive the Prussian aristocracy, which did its part in the
sanguinary struggles by which the German Empire was re-estab-
lished, of any satisfaction with its handiwork. In truth we
belong to the good Prussians who nowadays often ask the
question whether the re-establishraent of the Empire has
really been a blessing to us."
The advocates of a wider franchise contend that what is good
for the Empire must be good for its component parts, and they
point to the fact that the Prussian electoral system has been
repudiated by all the other important States of the federation.
This system is known as the three-class system, and it is
combined with indirect election and open voting. The voting
power of the primary electors is determined by the amount of
taxes they pay. A roll of income-taxpayers is prepared
and the aggregate sum of tax paid*is divided into three; the
taxpayers who form each of these three groups return separately
a third of the secondary electors, by whom the deputies are
chosen. Great disproportion of voting power and the Tinder-
representation of the great multitude of small taxpayers are
unavoidable results of this system of election. As a rule the
first class of primary voters only embraces 3 to 5 per cent, of the
whole; the second class from 10 to 12 per cent., and the third
class 85 per cent., although in the large towns the disparity Is
much more striking. The effect of this system is to give the
well-to-do classes a representation altogether disproportionate
to their number and to leave the working classes almost entirely
unrepresented, insomuch that until 1908 the Social Democrats